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The purpose of t'his paper is to explore the 

Selationship of one of thenost celebrated areas of the humanistic 
education movement — values clarif icat ioi)--to some current emphases in 
secondary school speech communication education. Popular speech 
commttnicatian texts directly incorporate activities* f ound in values 
clarification literature* or encourage students to discover, develop, 
and act on their own values,. Some of the humanistic goal^, teaching 
methods, student learning activities, and evaluation procedures of 
bot^h values clarification and interpersonal communication, are 
examined. ' The major focus of this paper, then, i;5 on a framework from 
>ifhich speech communication eiucators might consider the work of a 
related discipline, the impact of which is already noticeable in. 
textbooks and. 'teaching.^ It is conclud'ed that in the speech 
communication classroom, values clarification activities can be useid 
as motivational techniques and as methods for teaching interpersonal 
communication skills. (Author/RB) 
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INTRODUCTION " , 

' OveT- tlie yabl several years^ speech communication education 
has shifted its primary emphasis from public speaking to a broader 
field of studies including interpersonal communication. This change 
has focused the concept of the process of communication as the cen- 
ter of bur discipline, tr.e development of effective senders and. 
receivers as our goals, and the^ increased acceptance of cognitive 
and affective "learning processes as our domanins. Recent interest 
in interpersonal communication parallels increased attention to the. 
' application of humanistic psychology to classroom learning. The 
goals of personal growth, heightened attention to affective as well 
as to cognitive learning, practice in individual and group decision 
making, and the creation and maintenance of satisfying relationships 
with others and with our environments are only some of the objectives 
commonly sought in curricula integrating principles of humanistic 
psychology or interpersonal communication. 

The purpose of this paper is to explore the relationship of 
one of the most celebrated areas of the humanistic education move- 
ment. Values Clarification, to some 'current emphases in secondary 
school speech communication education. Many popular speech communi- 
cation texts directly incorporate activities 'found in values clari- 
fication literature, or in a general way, encourage students to dis- 
cover, develop, apd act on their values. This paper exanr^tees some 
of the human4.stic goals, teacher methods, studen,t> learning activities, 
and evalua-tion procedures of both values clarification and interper- 
sonal commynication. My concern v/ill not be with conceptual differences 
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or criticism of 'ei'ther area, bux on a framework from, which we in 
\^ speech coir.municat ion education might consider the y/orfc of a related 
discipline whose'impact is already- no ticeable in c^r texts and ' ^ 

teaching. 

'•HUMANISTIC G0A;3i VALUSJ CIARLFXCATICN /u\D INTERPERSONAL COIuviUMCAI'ICiM 
»' • * 

' In their recent article on interpersonal coitfmundcation in The 

i 

Speech Teache r, Artnur bochner and Clifford Kelly 'state that their 

"•••major thesis isi all training in interpersonal skills should have 

as its objective th^, development of interpexsonaliy competent indi- 
2 

-viduals*'' They decry the desensitizing forces ^of contemporary 

li'VlTng and remind us that T'Achieving interpersonal compe1;ence i'S 

, a serious challenge to those of us who believe that our society can 

be humanized and that its members can -experience significance in 

3 

their interpersonal lives." One of the assumptions essential to 
the^ir framework is' that eyery person ds motivated to interact effec- 
tively with his or her envoronment; the individual wants to influence 
his or her world. This assumption is consistent with -the belief in 
the fundamental, positive, growth-promoting nature of humah beings 
of humanistic psychology, a major influence in the values 9larifica- 
tion movement/ Carl Rogers said, "I dare to believe that when the 
humari being is inwardly free to choose whatever he deeply values, he 
tends to value those objects, experiences, and goals which make for 
his ov/n survival , growth, and development and for the survival and 
development of others* I hypothesi ze ^that it is characteristic of the 
human organism to prefer suih actualizing and socialized goalf5 when he 
.is exposed, to a growth-prornoti^ng climate*" Not only, then, is the 
grov/th of personally and socl:^lly humanized people more desirable foi* 



society, it is also , ultimately desired and soSght. by each of us. 

In his book, Hur.an Values-' in The Classroon:Teachin^- for Personal 



And Social Growth . Robert Hawley sharply focuses the bleiefs of 
Carl Rogers Snd others* when he says/'It is. the school's chief func- 
tion to produce socially self-^t Jlaizing people." This statement _ • 
concerning the role of ed'ucatiopal institutions points to Bochner's 
and Kelly's second "Assumption tnat individuals are not effective at 

birthj we are asocial,' neitner ef f ective Irior ineffective. Social 

6 

effectiveness is learned througnout life. Furthermore, Rogers main- 
tains the necessity of -"growth promoting climates"for the learning 
of self actualization, and, therefore^, social effectiveness. Thus, 
the responsibily of the school is crucial to the development of. 
effective human beings. 

Guidelines fo^r teaching and__curriculum planning come from 
research in a variety of areas. According to Bochner and Kelly, it 
suggests that all effective interpersonal processes share a common 
core of characteristics which are ^essentially , the ability to diag- 
nose; t"he ability to understand" the interpersonal context; and, the 

■> 7 
ability to act on one's understanding, , effectuation. Complete 

social effectiveness irp^olves transformation of one's understanding 
into action. • 

These guidelines are highly consistent with the processes of- 
values clarification. Students are not" only asked to choose and to 
cherish values, but they are also asked to act upon them in a way . 
that is consistent with other values in their lives. Louis Raths, 
"developer of the values clarification theory, defines a value as 
"A personal guide that gives- direction to life, helps us relate to 
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the >vorld anrTake purroseful action." Dr. Simon am Dr. Harmin 

further .state that', "Tnis action emphas is is very importapt in the 

search' foir.values. Many of the social conflicts of oul time rage on 

— --be cau se so many of us have a giant gap between^what we "say" and 

' 'what we "-do." For many, this gap is a chasm." 

.; ,•" One additional goal of values clarification and interpersonal 
comniunication isthe teacning of a process. Speech communication ^ 
education_now places -less emphasis on external, prescriptive standards 
of behavior and pays less attentign to the product, "the speech," 
than to students' understanding of the various verbal and non verbal, 
social, -linguistic, and .psychological processes by which messages 
are encoded and decoded. Sharon Ratcliffe' and Deldee Herman, for 
example, state in their teachers guide to Adventures in the Looking. 
Glass that the contemporary communication approach aims at identifying 
available options, determining which options are appropriate to each 
of us, communicating with ourselves and with others in order to 
achieved the desired option, naking and livifte, with a dedsion and 
having the courage to change it in the future.- They, state, further- 
more, that the contemporary approach means that students seek out 

^trelrr own values"aW3i]iavior. "WiBfc is "right or wrong," "good or 

bad" /or me takes ]6recedence over, yet clearly takes into considera- 
tion, what others (or "what society") tell me is appropriate behavior 
10 • . . 

for me." 

Simon and Harmi-n propose a method 'which shares many of the 

1/ 

' qualitiertescrU)-ed by Ra'tcliffe and Herman. Rather than directly or 
ipdirectly^ teachinfr a fixed set of values, a traditional approach, 
values cla^^if^ation offers a process for learning what one's values 
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ars* They suggest that the shift to process learning in subject 

# ' > 12 

matte r education in g eneral should no w happen in values education^ 

■ « — ^ ' ' 1 ■ 

The emphasis is on valuingr' not values. Simon says, "We're Very 
much opposed to the idea that values are something to bo inculcated. 
What these courses offer is a process kids use to examine value systems- 
and then select and reject elements from each.** 
VALUES CIARIFI CATION PHOCiiSS ' • ' 

Having explored some of the goals common to values clarification 
and to interpersonal communication studies, l^et us now consider the 
values clarifica\ion process itself. In Values Clarif iaation and 
Teaching . Raths, Harmin^ and Simon say, "In generail,, we might say 
that we auply critical thinking techniques to matters that are, . 
largely irvthe affective domain." Thinking skills help students to 
discover alternatives an^- to pre^dict possible outcomes of their 
Choices, but valuing leads to making a choice and cherishing and ^ 
prizing to sustain the choice. There a.re seven criteria for a » 
value* If one can meet all sevens criteria, he or she holds a valup. 
The criteria are t 

1# Choosing from alternatives 

2# Choosing after careful cx)nsid6ration of 'the consequences of 
each alternative , ' • 

3. Choosing freply^ ^ • 

4. Prizin:^, be iTig • g1>4d of pone's choice. ' ' > , 
* 5. Prizing, being wiliing'to publicly affirm one's choice, 

6p Acting upon one * s- choi-ce , incbrporating choices into 

behavior ; .15 

7o Acting upon one's choice repeatedly ^ over t'ime^ 

If we meet only some of the criteria, we are said to have, 

'.^ < , , . 

not trtie values, but "values indicators." Some values indicators 

include attitudes, feclin^^s., opinions, morals, thoughts, goals, aspira- 
tions and worries* 
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' Finally, >the seven criteria outline a process "by which we, 
not another pers'on, discover in a nonquantitative way whetner or 
not we hold values, wh"i~ch Raths i^fartnin and Simon define as-%-r^ 
those elements that show how a pef;son has decided to use his life..." 
What is importari-v- to note is tnat 'the criteria outline, not a univer- • 

a 

.sal set of standards, but a process for valuing incorporated into a 
variety of learning actiyites by which one can come to learn more 
clearly those tenents on whicn he or she has explicitly or implicitly 
directed a l^fe* * , 

'speech COKMUNICATKJN'AS-A FUNCnOH OF VALUh;S (?r.AgIFICATION 

, J". . ^ ' , . . 

Let' us now< investigate -sojne of the ways in which/spe.ech- epm- 

munication fuociions in the values • clarification process, ftaths, 

>farmin, and Simon. -offer an e^ctcnsive description of one aspect of , 

spepcli co'mmunication in values clarification, the. class- diseus4ion 

.on value -related issues, .'Their discussion, emphasizing -tfichniques ' tha 

lea-d to wider' usage than -values cDSrif ication, of-fe-rs specific examples 

of . the value • clarifying diksussion, r'bl^" 'playing, contrived/incidents, 

the '5;ig-zag Vesson^ the deviL!s 'advocate, ^d*- value /continuum. ^Thes^" ' 



and many more .specific activities found in Values Cgarif icatron i A 

Ifandbook of >ract'ca.l Strateg:ies for Teacher^s ani Students are designei 

to stimulate thinking, talking, playing out, the consideration of , • . 

. ^ 18 

alternative val-i-ies held by others, and 'the choice of ^aLues. 

But valuing is not essentially ^ collective, group-or imi- 

tative process^and Simon et al. caution against the "noise" of defen- 

siveness, ar^uinp,, student' attempts to please the teacher, to "show . 

oi'f," to conform, or- to remain passive v^hile others speak in discus- 
19 

sions. They insist on private, deliberate . thou^;ht, personal 
decision making, and evaluation and ofte.r^a variety of- writing, a^rji^yi- 
monts for students, ^ * . 



Harmin and Simon are also citing the central func'tion of speechi 

however, when ,they say, "Many so-called humanistic psychologists , 

sud'h as Carl Rogers> say that if a person is, put into "a^supportive 

social environment and encouraged t6 tun into his feelings and the 

feelings of others^ and if he is taught communication skills that 

minimize distortion, he will natura^Cly tend 'to make wise judgments 

20 . 

and will use expbriaice to correct judgments that are " unwise 

Robert Hdv/ley underscores these notions when he says/' Improvr 

ing communication skills, then, requires an awareness of the variety 

aind scope of this "noise" and skills for reducing and contolling 

21 ' ^ ^ , 

"noise" in" the message.." Hawley defines noise as anything which ^ 

bhannels 'energy away from the business of understanding 'and suppor- 

ting* ; . ^ ^ ^' ^ 

Speech , communication teachers will readily see thay .Harmin, . 

Simon,* and Hawley are referring to positive feedback, intrapersonal 

^ ' ^ • ^ 

communication, 'empathic listening, reduction of internal and external 

interference, .(lir "noise," and the effective receiving o^ feedback 
as a modifier of our own behavipr as requisites for personal growth, 
.Furthermore, these dimensions of communif ^tLon behavior are described 
as the essential operations by which wise judgments and understanding, 
are, in fact, ?ichieved# 

In an article entitl^d "Beyond Values Clarification," Howard 
Kirschenbaum re-examines some of the dimensions of the valuing pro- 
cesses he. and his colleagues have been u^ing»^ Referring to trie evo- 
lution of, his own thinking, Kirschenbaum says, "I realized how the 
goals of more effective communication and the ability to deal with 
one'*s foolin^s were as important as tne choosing, prizing, and ^ 
acting 7,oals of values clarif ication* Simultaneously, Sid Simon 



and Meri^ill Harmin also were experiencing, the pjjv/er o*f verbal and 

-22 . . . 

nonverbal communicatiran exercises in their work.** Values clari- 



flcation, therefore, not only uses communication based activities 
as a mfeans of discovering values and of exploring^ others ' s v'al^^s, * ' 
but the process of learning hq.v to communicate effectively can also -be 
a values clarification process in itself* 

\ Kirschenbaum further explores the functions of speech when 
he discus*ses one of the seven valuing criteria! affirmation. Although 
affirmation does seem suitable for public settings, most of the values 
clarifying activities c5ccur in dyadic or smalL group settings. It 
does also seem that when we are affirming, we are less concerned witn. 
the process of valuing than we are with the product. Affirmation 
seems to have value for those who have an opportunity to clarify 
^^^J^^ir values by listening to others, but not f6r the person' engaged 
in tlfe proce$3S. Kirschenbaum prefers to substityte**sharing" for 
affirmation as an intrinsically important part olf the process for 

the person doing the valuing^ Essentially, he d^efines "sharing" as tiie 

I 

t 

sharing of self or 'self disclosure. Self disclojsure is a values 

clarifying process i 

First, because we are social beings whose self- 
concept is^ developed through interaction , with other^. 
Qnly by sharing our inner selves witi) otliers and 
by receiving their acceptance or successjfully coping 
with their rejeetidn can, we fully accept ourselves 
or deal with, the aspects- of ourselves which we, to 
some ext.ent, reject. And if v/^ do not accept our- 
selves, then neither can we become open to our in- 
ner experiences nor can we have the confidence to 
make our ov/n choices. Secondly, self -disclosure 
has a cl.arifyin^ effect.- As we reveal ourselves, 
•we hear ourselves speak, we ^ret others' reactions, 
we think "that's not exactly what I meant to say" 
or **I haven •t conveyed what I'm really feelin^^" or 
"next time I'd like to put. it differently." 23 y 



9. 

Kirschenbaum concludes that ciHce sfelf-disclosure is 
essQ^itial'to.t^e values clarification process, then values clarifi- 
ca1:ion mustl^' be^ broade n e d "to i n clude those processes by which 
effective self -disclosure takes place - in a v/ordi communication 
the giving and receiving of feedback, sending clear messages, em- 
pathic listening - all these processes and others foster selfxdis- 
closure and exposure to alterniiJJrVes and, therefore, are p^rt and 
parcel of the values-clarification ^r^ess," ^ . 

Kirschenbaum also expands the traditional processes of 
choosfn^r/ prizing, and acting to include five m^ijor areas: Feeling, 
Thinking, Communicating, Choosdn^, and Acting. Many of his. 



©ubprocesses include areas traditionally taught" in our own speech 
classes. The Feeling catl^gory, for example, includes o^peness to 
and acceptance of one's inner. experience • Thinking includes dis- 
^^:::^t;j^nguishing 'fact from opinion, supported from unsupported argu- - 
ments, analyziing propaganda and stereotypes', and using logi-c. Com- 
municatiag includes sending clear messages veroally and nonverbally, 

empathic listening, drawing out, askirig questions, ^ivi'ng and 

» ' V ' ■ 

receiving feedback, and conflict resolution. Choosing includes 

^ / ^ . ^ ' ^ . : 

^ generating and considering alte^rnitives t problem solving, d^ta 

gathering and chposing* Out oJ^ontext, this listing might well ' ' 
be an outline for a curriculum with cbu^^se^ in^intrapersonal and 
interpersonal communication, 'public speaking and propaganda, argu- 
mentation, and group' discussion ratner than an outlinte of processes 
of values clarification, ^ \ - ^ 

Finally, Kirschenbaum asks hig collea^^ues to look * - 
beyond the confines of the original Construct of valuing,. He 
confronts his cll^agues with the knQwledge .tnat lueir v/ork : 
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.clearly involves feelings and communication. He asks them to include 
these other 'dimensions in their work a .d . encourages them to engage 
' in dialogue wit. other branches of humanistic education to ^nhance 
the ' development of teaching methoddogy. Similarly, spee'ch communi- 
cation teachers might look beyond the specific exercises and ob-jec- 
tives of their teaching to see th? implications of their work on 
the, \aLues clarifying of their students. . 
VALUES CLAHIFICATION IN SPihCH COiV..*:UNlCATION EDUCATION 

Recent publications have Of f ered -a wealth of .materials 
on games and activities to motivate learning' and 'to illustrate ^ 

V 

principles of communication through direct experience. Values 

clarification exercises are sometimes included in this literature, 

but they are viewed as^ distant cousins, invited, yet not fully wel- 

/comed into the classroom. A recent article in The Spefech Teache r--, > , 

'tor example, sta1>>5^^^thatt "Many of the exercises su,^gested tiy Sid- 

ney*feimon'^ Leland Howe, and Howard Kirschenbaum in Values Clarifica - 

tion can be used •for enjoyment in tKe classroom providing a chs^ge ^ 

of pace, a novelty effect, and tension relief - as v/ell as directing 

^ , 26 

attention to specif ic' areas of concern." The"signif icant areas 
of concern"alluded to are not developed and a:e also, perhaps, over- 
looked by teachers. C • » ^ 

Alton Barbour and rAlvih /Goldberg state' in Interpersonal 
Communication : Teaching. Strategji'es and . Resources that, "THe^ study 
.of interpersonal/ communication allows. fo^ tremendous flexibility 
and resourcefulness in techniques and methods of teaching and Icarnin^^L • 
' »Teacners ane enraged in obtaining both the sustained personal involve- 
ment that is hoped for in effective motivation and tne development of 

O • O * 
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skill in communicatingt Values clarification activities might 
hotonly provide an initial motivation or change of pace, but Lhey 
might also offer a source of activities designed to illustrate the - 
use of effective intrapersohal and i^iterpersonal communication # 

More important xnan merely incorporating specific values 
clarification exercises in tneir classes, however, teachers might 
become more mindful of the broader nature of their work. in helping 
students to clarify and to act on personal,, values as they learn 
communication skills and principles. And the speech teacher, in 
considering Howard Kirschenbaum* s five categories of valuing pro- 
cesses, migh't also re-examine -areas corh-^^only considered as pri- 
marily cognitive I arg'^ffientation, public address, propaganda, dis- 

cussion'^teachiques, etc., and the impact learning in these areas 

. ^ • •* * 

has on values formation and the affective growth of students. 

^ These concepts are elaborated in Clarifying Values Through 

28 . 

Subject Matter by Harmin, Kirschenbaum, and Simon. .Dr. Simon 
frequently poses in his hooks and articles a question v/hich his - 
teacher, Dr. Louis Raths, often asked his students. What is the 
purpose of information? The purpose of information i^ to inform, 
(or give fortn to) our values. Harmin e1; al. st^te that educa'ti'on 
musit be binlt on a pyramid. Facts are at the oase; concepts, at the 
center; values at the top. 
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Educators have dismissed th^ notion that the iearnin:? 

of facts, in itslef, is satisfactory, and teaching on the concepts 

level is widely encouraged today. But t^ese authors call for a 

curriculum based on three levels, the third includin^; valuing. They 

say that while mastering facts and dealing with concepts'(F, students 

sould be asked to relate their learning to their own lives. 

V/e have incorrectjy assumed that the aoility 
for rational and abstract thougnt also enables 
people to make value decisions. But cog- 
nitive aoility does^not automatrcally provide 
peoole wixh solutions to values ^problems . V/e 
have seen too many people who hold college 
degrees, buf wno ^e unfulfilled in^their 
own lives,, their marriages, their homes, and 
their jobs. We have also ^een brilliant schol- 
ars contribute to the destruction of human life 
and the physical envlron-nent because tney did 
not consider the consequences of tneir work, ' 
the lives of the humans affected, or the values * 
their work encouraged. 2^ ^ 

Clearly, knowledge or skill iia the use of communication, 
whether on kn interpersonal or mass media level, is not sCif f icient /► 
There is no need to recount the travesties of recent or distant / 
events to support th^s. As teacners we would find agreem .nt here. 
But the question remains how much^ teaching ao^ut communication , remains 
in the cog:aitive realm.- How do we use cognitive skills about /com- ' 
munication to iniorm students* values in their uses of these 'Skills? 
If we attempt to help students clarify personal values in the* process 
of learning: to co-..7iunicate, it is also necessary tQ clarify values 
on the, uses of (CO-Timunicat ion s'kills once mastered. Baroou/r and . 
GoldbeVg corrimenti 

Affective learning is every bit as important 
. as cognitive learain^r, yet it has, been i^^noreit 

'by the 5>chooJs,as have the concerns for values. 
■ The teacher of interpersonal communica lion can 

hardly avoid dealing with the affective or eino- 
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•tional side of learning or trying to deal with 
the 'questions of values that such learning 
involves, Bven tho\i^h tnere is- no "right answer" 
to such questions. 30 

Tb:ACHCB'-t56yiy.UNICATION 

Havinc: exaTiined some of^the ways in. which values clarification, 
and speech- communication are related to students learning, let us 
now consider their functions in the teaching process # We have, 
of? course, already briefly discussed the importance of the teacher 
sincS social. effectiveness is a set of learned skillst In stating 



that values ^clarification or personal growth can occur in "growth 
promoting" 'or supportive environments, Carl Rogers and others have 
indicated the direction oX the teacher's rolet 'i'he teacher's skills 
are ^more. subtly, yet no less^ consciously and skillfully, employed 
in classrooms emphasizing process .learning and student responsibi- 
lity fpr their learningt Although students are often involved in 

groupfwork, orojects and oiher independent .activities, the teacher' 

/ ' . * ' 

stilj^ structures learning, shares knowledge ajid ' sets , the tone of* 

,/' • ^ - ^ 

opedfess, trust, /and honesty while motivating students to do work , 

that is demandj.n:i, rigorous, and of high qi^alaty. Barbour and- ^ 

Gi/ldberg state i . ' ^ 

t 'Fundamentally r • the teacher- must be able to ' ' 

/facilitate learning, to provide information, 
V to stimulate f^ce.-to-face experiences which 
*■ ■ place responsibility for learning on the stu- 
^ dents, to' identify and utilize resources in the 
class for information and insight, and, most 
i.Tiportantly , to practrce wha't he preaches, abo.ut » 
"' the v/ays in which individuals relate .^o and 
•communicate v/ith one another. 3i y. 

Raths et alt in'clucie a len^tliy discussion of a particular 

32 ^ 

type of teacher conmunjcation, the value clarifying response. 
Essentially, tnis is a way of responding to students in order to 
/encD'jra^^e them to consider v/hat thoy are choosing, prizing., or 

o 



Ik, 
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doing. Like other cor/structive feedback, it is not evaluative, 
' "but it stimulates the students to think about values. "Did you 
think about the alternatives yet?" "Have you done anything about 
that?" ''What are some of the good points aDout tnis?" This form 
of feedoack is often given in^one-legged conferences'' because 
the te^ich^r's responses are brief ^d offered while he^or .sh'e. is 
"ort the run" during tne day. It offers the teacher another com- 
munication strategy, another re'minder about the numoers of ways' 
teacner com.xunication can be use'd effectively. ^ 

"Summing up the role' of the teacher in the classroom, Harmin 
et al. have listed.^ome of the teacher beahviors that seem to 
promote effective values clarification. Like those discussed by 
/ Barbour and Goldberg for the interpersonal communication teacher, 
almost all of- theso guiVielines are related to communication behavior, 
especially to listening, offering fee-ibkck, and questioning, 
rather than the traditional teacher communication, "telling." 
Values clarification is effective when a teacher 

- is accepting and non judgmental' 

* - encourages iLiversity; realises that tnqre are no ^ 
ab;:olute right -or wrong answers for anotner's value 
questions « ^ ; 

- respects the |individuil • s choice to participate or not 
-.respects the individual^ response . ' 

- encourages each person to answer honestly 

- listens and raises clarifying questions with students 

- avoids questions which may threaten or limit ^thinking 

- raises ques^tions of both personal and social ^concern 33 

*■ 

■ EVALUATION Or^ LEARNING ^ ^ ' , _ . . . „• 

In addition to the problems o-t -cleaiin'.'' v/ith a variety of cog- 
nitive and affo*ctivo exr erience, clarifying values and ^structuring 
appropriate l^>arrting activities, the teacher rs also faced v/dtn 
the proble^is of evaiuationo Some difficul^es center around tne 



fact that it is sometimes easier to evalua 
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,6 some of the Jov/er 
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cognitive sHiils than conceptual or afl'ective learning. Otner 
problems arise because we do not have a precise theoretical defi- 
nition of personal growth for adolescQhce against v/nich progress 
may be mea^sured. Furthermore, the acid test of one's ability to 
use communication or ^aLues effectively comes in one's life, lived 
largely* outside the classroom, Anotner difficulty is that humanis- 
tic education stresses role-free, non- judgmental, and open com- 
munication betwt^en teacners and .students. Traditional grading 
system^ in which the locus of evaliat:ion is in the teacher ' s . judgnrent 
on the student's cognitive classroom output, which is in compe- 
titiorl with other studenfS* work, is inimical to all that we have 
been discussing. \ 
Although evaluation is always a fragile operation, there are 



methods by which the scalpel is used less painfull^^p^ more pro- 
fitably, without leaving "scars." First, the teadher must be aware 
of the* subtle power to evaluate positively or nefatively in feed- 
back. . brief, immediate response can signal support and rein- 
foroemenf as easily as it can sound a doomsday knell to a student. 
Second, for'-a.ll students, especially for those y/ho .choose" to pass" 
'qn class activities, there must exist the opportunity to demonstrate 
b^^th their learning of communication principles^ and tneir understand- 
Lng of the possible application of the principles to thei,r lives. 
;ince student com.-nents are necessarily based on subjective experi- 
*ence^the teacher mighi establish criferion referenced standards such 
as the following for student reports. "First, your comments must 
bex clearly stated. Second, they must be clearly related to a con- 
cept the text. Third, they must show a possible application . to 
yqur life," 
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quest ionin«??NiS v/ell as irlfornun^z and "toiling/* 

Pinally,- evaluation, al'.vays a difficult area^ can be done 
uning principles consistent with personal growth and can range 
from simple and subtle exreriences, such as offerir^ij^; feedback^ to 
a highly developed set of criterion referenced assignments or con- 
tract^ Whatever the method, the purpose is to enh^ince students' 
learning and ^rrov^th. 

fhis pafier, an attempt to explore some of the implications of 
values clarification in speech education and speech communication 
in values clrif ication, offers not an analysis oV their differences 
or a critical appraisal of their assumptions, but a framework in 
which* speech communication teacners might consider values clarifi- 
cation as a focus whose impact is already discerniole in our texts 
and teaching. Second, I hoped to demonstrate the integral nature 
of communication to the v/ork of clarifying Vr^lues and the importance 
of values clarification in learning, using, and applying speech skills 
-Both areas have much to offer each other as academic disciplines 
and us as teachers* ^ 
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For unit, module, or coarse work, the teacher aoj students 
might establish a clearly delineated contingency' contracting sys- 
tem whe.re studeni-s knov; the quantity and quality' of work to be 

► * " r 

* * I " 

done at soecific intorv'^l3 in the course for the] contracted grade. 
Throughout the cour^io, self -ratingsV 'peer ratingfe, teacher ratings, 
feedback sessions or conferences can be- arranged. Finally, evalu- 
ation of onp's development in the process of learning rests vrilh 
the student. T.ie teacher should be Jess concerned with the "oehav- 



ioral objections" approach and moie ^^Incerned with behavior that is 
supportive of 'r.os'itive learning, objective self and ieadner evalu- 
ation, and aut/ientic personal growth. \ 
CONCLUSIGiN 

In the speech communication classroom values clarification 
activities can be usea as motivational techniques and as methods 
for teaching interoersonal communication skills. More importantly, , 
hov/ever, learning^ to use -communication skills can be a values clari- 
fying process in itself, especially in interpersonal communication • 
But it can alsd occur in other speech areas treated ^ primarily 
cognitive; argumentation, ^persuasion, discussion, public add:^ess, etc* 
For- not only can personal values be clarified in the process of^^- 
learninr- to communicate and interact wi1|h others, but social values 
can and shjuld also bo Clarified on the uses of facts, skills and 
concepts, once mastered. . ^ 

Teacher cOi':,.i;unication is 'important in the broadest -sense since 
a positive and juooortive climate must be created. No longer merely 
cognitive mast irs of communication theory, teachers- must be a.jle 

'to apply e^^^'-^live in ter ooroona] skills to their 

Vccof!:nize that many of th^^ir skills: will be list- 



own teaching and 
:)riing,^rospondiri/;. 



